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Our deadline for the next issue is December 10,1993. 
Send submissions to: 

UMass Lowell Literary Society 
c/o South Campus English Department 
University of Massachusetts Lowell 
One University Ave 
Lowell MA 01854 

Please send two (2) copies of your submission with no 
identifying marks on them: it is our policy to read submis¬ 
sions anonymously. Enclose a separate cover page which 
lists the title of the submission, your name, permanent 
mailing address, home phone number, and some back¬ 
ground information (if we publish your submission, we will 
need information for contributor's notes). We also require a 
self-addressed stamped envelope for our reply, which will 
come a reasonably short time after our deadline. 

To writers of prose—and truly ambitious writers of 
poetry—submissions should be no more than 5000 words, 
and we only accept one (1) prose piece per author. To poets, 
please do not send more than five (5) of your poems. 

Our deadlines for the Winter and Summer issues are, 
respectively, December 10th and May 20th. Submissions 
may be sent year round, but we do not read submissions in 
the summer. Any submissions received during the summer 
months will not be read until the fall. 

We promise we will not return submissions. Students 
who submit should give us a permanent address and phone 
number; we may need to contact you between semesters. 

Feel free to send your submission on disk, on ASCII 
format, text only. Please tell us the name of the submission 
and application you are using. 

Lastly, we are no longer accepting submissions via 
electronic mail. 

If the above guidelines are not adhered to, your submis¬ 
sion will not be considered. 



Introduction 


.. we too have done our but, given what we were to work with, 
and the fragile nature of the matter at hand . ” 

— Will Eno, this iddue 

Okay, we're a bit late. We admit it. We have a few good 
excuses and a few bad ones; but the important part is, we 
apologize. We would like to thank the contributing authors 
for their commendable patience and understanding. Hap¬ 
pily, we believe this is the best journal we've put together 
thus far. We hope you agree. 

The Lowell Arts Council funded our contest, and we 
thank them for their continuing support. We have tried to be 
judicious in our decisions, and, as is often the case, the final 
settlement was difficult. When the quality of submissions is 
high, deciding "the best" among them is an exhausting and 
in some ways less than satisfying exercise. 

Our next issue is riding up the tail of this one, so expect 
it soon. 
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1993 Contest Winner 


Weddings 

Ken Lovering 


Larry and I flew to Atlanta for my brother Paul's wed¬ 
ding. I had thought that flying would leave me no time to 
think about being Paul's usher, about why his impending 
marriage was making me feel cheated. Not that I ever 
considered marriage; I never thought it was an option even 
though all the Christmas cards I received last year from even 
my oldest friends were addressed to "Ethan and Larry," and 
even though so much that used to be mine was now ours. 
Our TV/VCR. Our Rogers & Hammerstein collection. Our 
Ford Fiesta. Our apartment. 

After we took off from Logan 1 told Larry that I never 
should have let him talk me into this. But I knew he was 
looking forward to a family event; his family had kicked him 
out of Seattle when he was nineteen. The only contact they 
had had since then was two years ago—before we met— 
when his mother sent him a note saying that his father had 
died. "Just thought you should know," it said. He showed it 
to me once. Every so often I still wake up to his crying in the 
night and hold him until he falls back to sleep. 

"You'll be great," he said, rolling his chewed gum wad 
into the foil it came from and placing it in his shirt pocket. 

"I'll be great?" I said. 'This is not a performance. It's a 
wedding, just like a million others. I'll be one of two million 
ushers in a million weddings." 

"It's you brother's wedding," he said. His enthusiasm 
for a stranger's wedding was beginning to annoy me. Why 
should I only notice this now? I thought. Why on the plane, 
when it was too late to beg him to stay home? I couldn't 
even ask him to understand me. 

"You've been moping around ever since you got the 
invitation," he said. "Christ, I'd give my right arm just to get 
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invited to my brother's wedding." 

The steward brought warm danish in cellophane and 
coffee in hard plastic cups. He leaned over Larry to reach my 
fold-out tray. I could have craned my neck and kissed his 
clean, pretty face as he placed the creamers before me. 

Then he tended to the man and woman sitting in front of 
us. They made small talk about New Orleans, their final 
destination after visiting friends in Atlanta. They laughed 
over something I couldn't make out and then I heard the 
couple kiss. I wondered if they were newlyweds. 

"It just seemed so easy for him, so fast," I said. "He 
announced the wedding date and whole family sprang into 
action. Relatives are coming from all over." 

"Sounds like fun," he said. "You done with your gum?" 

I was madly chewing. My jaw suddenly ached and I 
thought I had depleted my saliva. 

"Here," he said, holding out his hand. I shucked it into 
his hand from a good six inches and he unwrapped the foil 
from his pocket. His hand smelled of bell peppers and 
capers. 

We met in the prep room of the gourmet deli in the Back 
Bay where we worked. I had been layering a ham with 
brown sugar and cloves when he said he wanted to cook me 
dinner. That evening he made chicken tarragon with 
lyonnaise potatoes and green beans almondine and after¬ 
ward he tried to coax me into a game of chess on the beauti¬ 
ful wood-carved set that was scattered throughout his 
apartment. He said you can tell a lot about someone by how 
he plays chess, how he plans a strategy. 1 told him I hated 
the game; it required me to make too many decisions that 
usually just backed me into a corner in the end. Instead we 
played trivial pursuit on my claim that you can tell a lot 
about someone by how much useless information he knows. 
We drank mulled cider and listened to Ella Fitzgerald while 
we played. He kissed me at the door after walking me home. 
He was the most memorable first date I'd ever had. 

Later he went on to be a big-time chef at the Marriott, 
tired of seeing his creations, as he called them, served on 
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paper plates and styrofoam. We both always smelled of 
food. The grease came off easily in the shower, but other 
juices and oils seeped into our pores and became a part of 
us. The tips of my fingers were onion-scented and my palms 
often hinted of prosciutto or feta. 

"So you're jealous of your brother?" Larry said. 

"Jealous?" I laughed. "What cloud did you pull that off? 
What in the world would I be jealous of?" 

"Oh, 1 don't know," he said and he turned quiet. My 
answer had disturbed him. But he asked for it. 

I tapped my bracelet against the window. Outside, 
clouds formed valleys and notches, blinding white against 
soothing blue. But these same clouds probably cast a storm 
over the east coast. 

Maybe my brother Paul was right and I was full of shit 
and there was some visible criterion for Normalcy. 

"Have you ever looked at a woman and wondered?" I 
said. 

"Sure," Larry said. 

"You have?" 1 was surprised, but 1 laughed a little. 

"What's so funny?" he asked. 

"1 remember when I first knew 1 was gay," 1 said. "I sat 
in study hall thinking. This is gonna suck. My whole life's 
gonna suck.' Mostly because 1 thought I was the only one." 

He covered my hand with his and we sat like that for a 
while. 

We were quiet for the rest of the flight. Larry read the 
Time magazine that the steward brought and 1 stared out the 
window and occasionally dozed. 1 dreamed that our plane 
overshot its destination and landed in the Everglades where 
Larry was devoured by alligators, leaving me alone to 
bushwhack out of the jungle. 1 didn't tell him about it. 

As we descended through dark clouds into Atlanta, the 
insides of my ears inflated and the cabin sounds were muted 
by an ominous humming and the whirring of the jets. I 
hated descent. I always feared that the engines wouldn't be 
strong enough to resist the force of gravity. Or maybe the 
landing gear would malfunction. After tugging at my 
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seatbelt—I had never unfastened it—I clutched my armrest 
with one hand and Larry's arm with the other. 

"You know," Larry said. I could hardly hear him. The 
balloon in my right ear felt like it had acquired spikes as it 
enlarged there. When it burst, my entire head would go with 
it, I was sure. "All this marriage stuff has gotten me think¬ 
ing," he said. 

"What?" I said, faking a yawn before 1 turned to him to 
repeat what I knew he said. 

"I think we should get married," he said. But his voice 
sounded distant and disembodied, and I was suddenly more 
keen to the sensation of plunging headlong toward the earth. 




The truth was I didn't want to be Paul's usher; I didn't even 
want to go to his wedding. But there was nothing 1 could do 
to back out once the plans had fallen together and he had 
called me with the tuxedo style. "We've got the church/' 
he'd said when I answered the phone. I had been expecting 
the call for a few days, bracing myself for his self-congratula¬ 
tion. I hadn't yet told him about Larry, even though we'd 
been together for eight months. But I had to tell him if I 
wanted to bring Larry to his wedding. 

"Listen, Paul," I said, gripping the phone until I thought 
it would pop out of my sweating hand. "I want to bring 
someone to the wedding." 

"Yeah." 

"1 mean. I've met someone too," I said, as if it had been 
yesterday, as if Larry was new. 

I felt as if I had hushed the entire city of Atlanta. 

"Can I ask you something?" he broke the silence. 

"Okay," 1 said. 

"You're not going to like it—what I want to ask you." 

"I seldom do," I said. I was ready. He would ask me 
again if I really knew what I was doing. If I was still sure 
about the sordid life I had chosen. Had I told Mom and Dad 
about him, he would ask. And I would tell him yes; they 
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were more supportive than 1 had ever dreamed, educating 
themselves with Oprah Winfrey and soothing themselves 
with magazine articles entitled "Your Child Is Gay! Are You 
to Blame?" 

"Is it a man or a woman?" Paul asked. 

"What?" I was dumbfounded. 

"1 knew it would upset you." 

1 collapsed onto the sofa, pulling the phone cord out 
straight. "Jesus. I don't believe you still have to ask that," I 
said. 

"Well, I just don't understand," he said, as if we were 
chatting. 

"I never asked you to understand," 1 said. "I don't 
understand why you're marrying a woman." 

"That's different," he said and I waited for him to throw 
the "N" word at me, as if he were some authority on what 
was Normal, down there gulling any sap who would give 
him cash into buying rickety used cars. 

"The only difference is acceptance," 1 said. 

"Whoever said I didn't accept you?" 

"Oh, come on," 1 said. "It's been almost ten years. 
Things should come a lot more naturally between us, don't 
you think?" 

"No I don't. There's nothing natural about it." He 
stressed the word natural. Great—another "N" word. 

"We probably shouldn't talk about this right now," I 
said. "Just give me the tuxedo style." 


*** 


Larry and I retrieved our baggage, rented the Tercel , and 
followed Paul's directions through lunch hour traffic. We 
were late to meet Paul and his fiancee in the rotating restau¬ 
rant on top of the Peachtree Plaza Hotel. The quickened pace 
with which we moved through the airport and the unfamil¬ 
iar city distracted us from each other. 

Whenever Larry and I found ourselves alone in an 
elevator, one of us usually threw the other against the wall. 
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and, like giddy teenagers, we would kiss and prod and 
giggle. But as the elevator doors in the hotel lobby 
whooshed shut, leaving us as solitary passengers, we merely 
faced front. Our images echoed before us in polished brass 
interiors, shrinking away into some mystical realm beyond 
the confines of the elevator. I had seen our reflections 
countless times: in photos from hiking trips, in mirrors after 
bathing together or making love. But this infinite reflection, 
encased in off-yellow alloy, seemed wondrous and eternal. 

"You okay?" his brass-tinged image said. But I didn't 
know. "Look, if you don't want to talk about it right now its 
fine." 

No, I didn't want to talk about it. About how he took me 
by surprise with his proposal. About how happy I was with 
the way things were, and how 1 wanted to survive this 
wedding before I even considered my own. 

"This is probably not the best time," I said, glancing at 
my watch and straightening my sportcoat. 

"But I do want to talk about it sometime soon," he said. 

I turned to him as the elevator slowed in its ascent. He 
reached over and pulled my shirt collar up from under my 
coat 1 got the whiff of pepper again. 

"Nervous?" he said. 

"A little." 


*** 


We often cooked together after our day shifts. The night of 
my brother's phone call, while Larry sliced mushrooms and 
I diced an onion, I told him I wasn't going to Paul's wed¬ 
ding. "He's not acknowledging my sexuality, why should I 
acknowledge his?" 1 had said. Larry told me I was being 
childish, but I didn't care. "You're just pissed because he can 
get married at the drop of a hat and you can't," he had said. 

"You wish!" I said. My eyes were tearing from the 
onions. 

"Commitment is commitment," he said. "Sexuality has 
nothing to do with it and you know it." 
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"Sexuality has everything..." 

"When you see a man and a woman holding hands or... 
or pictures of married couples in the paper do you think 
about their sexuality?" His knife sliced smoothly through the 
mushrooms. 

"Yes," I said, grazing the knife over the thin layer of 
onion I had made. I wanted him to drop it. My eyes were 
stinging and wet. Onions never seemed to bother Larry. 

"They're just something else for you to get angry about," 
he said. "And the angrier you get the more excluded you 
feel." He maneuvered around me to the sink, retrieved a 
splash of water from the faucet and let it drip from his hand 
into the skillet on the stove. Little pellets danced and hissed 
on the teflon and evaporated into mist. 

"You're no less excluded than I am," I said. I felt mean 
saying so. 

"True," he said. He twisted off the olive oil cap with his 
moist knuckles and held it there in the air, steady and 
waiting. Then he poured a thin line of oil into the skillet and 
brought the bottle back to the cap. His grace soothed me. 
"But if you don't go to the wedding, you'll be excluding 
yourself. Don't disown your brother, Ethan." 

He took our cutting boards and slid the mushrooms and 
onions into the oil where they pleasantly sizzled. 

"Paul is just doing what makes him happy," he said. "So 
should you." 

"I do," I said. "I mean 1 am." 

"Good, then you're going." 

He sorted the other makings of dinner on the table: 
chicken breasts, linguini, marsala wine, and several bags of 
earth-colored spices he probably brought home from work. 

I watched him a lot during dinner. I loved his un¬ 
selfconsciousness as he sucked and slurped his linguine and 
casually pulled up one of his pant legs to scratch an itch and 
left it bunched up like a knicker while he went to the stove 
for seconds. 1 thought about how my past relationships had 
ended after only a few months, long enough for the infatua¬ 
tion to wear off and the instability and apathy to set in. 
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Amidst the pain and loss of each breakup—whether I was 
the one who got the brush or not—I always felt a private 
relief to be alone again. But 1 never felt unstable or apathetic 
toward Larry. At least not for long. 


*** 


Paul seemed surprised to see Larry accompany me off the 
elevator. I was equally surprised to see Paul alone. He 
looked more like a salesman than I remembered: cropped 
military hair, a dollar-green power tie hanging loosely, and a 
matching jacket. His belly had dipped over his beltline since 
I last saw him. 

He stepped into a handshake with Larry, asserting his 
dumb masculinity—perhaps in case we had thoughts of 
converting him—and Larry responded on cue, clutching 
Paul's hand until Paul broke the connection. Then my 
brother and I unconvincingly attempted an embrace. He said 
that Julie couldn't make it because of last minute prepara¬ 
tions. Mom and Dad would be arriving tomorrow morning. 

From the elevator foyer we stepped onto a catwalk that 
overlooked the dining room, which was actually sunken one 
story below. The entire showcase was lit by sunshine. Red 
patterned carpet cushioned the floor, an elaborate stairway 
with brass railings led to the dining room, and flourishing 
ferns and other greenery hung from the ceilings two stories 
above the diners. Waitpeople in tuxedos carried napkins 
over their forearms and soft piano music soothed the silence 
among us. Paul and I should have been babbling about old 
times and family and the future; instead it felt like a business 
lunch. I had told Larry it would be like this, but I still felt 
embarrassed that I had so little to say to my brother. 

A clean-shaven maitre d' led us to our table by the 
window. 1 turned to Larry and quietly said, "I can't even feel 
it rotating." 

"What do you think?" Paul said, belittling me as always. 
"They're going to spin the place around so we can't keep our 
lunch down?" He told the maitre d' to bring martinis all 
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around. 

I disguised my irritation with forced laughter. 

"It's so strange to eat here," he said as we sat at a table 
overlooking the city. "You sit down at the beginning of your 
meal, then halfway through you remember to look up and 
you're suddenly someplace else." 

He pointed out the Atlanta Stadium, an enormous white 
doughnut to the south. He had just been there last week, he 
said, and he described a triple play to Larry, step-by-step, 
and how split-second planning and execution were crucial to 
the game. 

A polished oak railing circled the restaurant's inside 
perimeter at table height. Paul pointed out the directory 
printed under glass plates on the railing. Over the course of 
lunch, he said, we would see the entire city: Georgia State, 
Martin Luther King's Memorial (Larry said he wanted to go 
there), and the west end of Peachtree Street, "where you 
guys can hang out at night," Paul said. 

"What do you mean?" I said. Larry kicked me under the 
table, but I was only testing Paul. If Larry wasn't there Paul 
would have said something vaguely insulting like "...to do 
whatever it is you people do." But I knew he wouldn't insult 
Larry. 

He pulled out his cigarettes and grabbed the matchbook 
from the ashtray. I could see him searching for a response as 
he lit up, his eyes squinting into the flame. Then he became 
matter-of-fact as billows of smoke escaped his nostrils. "You 
know—in case you want to go dancing or something," he 
said. 

Larry smirked, and 1 felt ridiculous. 

Paul said you could usually see Stone Mountain to the 
east, but today was too hazy. Everything was so flat around 
the city, he said, and this huge bald rock just sat out there 
like a lump, as if God put it there or something. It was an 
amazing sight on a clear day. 

"Did you bring your tux?" he said. 

"It's in the car," I said. 1 noticed the tapered cut of the 
waiter's jacket when he brought our martinis. "Why didn't 
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we get tuxedos like that? The tails on ours get in the way." 
The waiter smiled as if it was him I was flattering. 

"When you get married..." Paul started to say but cut 
himself short. We all sipped at our drinks while the word 
hung over us. Larry tapped my foot with his. Paul fished his 
olive from his glass and tossed it into has mouth. 

"We can pick out our own tux/' Larry said. 

"Right/' Paul said. He gulped down half his martini. 

Back in Boston I had made a fuss v/hile Dad and I had 
waited in the formalwear shop to get fitted. Among the 
headless mannequins donned in aqua blue, seafoam green, 
and standard black, I'd felt as if 1 was part of some eerie 
tribal ritual. I was restless as I rubbed silk jacket linings 
between my fingers and skimmed brochures for honeymoon 
getaways in Cancun and the Bahamas. I told Dad 1 didn't see 
why we had to get measured. We were only going to wear 
the things for a day. We could just tell the guy our measure¬ 
ments and pick up the tuxes before the wedding. He'd 
leaned close to me and said, "Your brother is getting mar¬ 
ried." He hadn't taken that tone of voice with me—the 
disciplining father toward the misbehaving son—in a long 
while. Later, in the plaza parking lot, I was going to retreat 
to my car, but I followed Dad to his faded blue Plymouth 
instead. 

"I don't want to be Paul's usher. Dad," 1 said, even 
though I swore I'd never tell him. He was sure that Paul and 
I were still best buddies. 

"I know," he said. "But you can't be best man. You live 
too far apart." 

We stopped at his car. "No, Dad, I mean I don't want to 
be in the wedding." 

He didn't flinch as he searched for his keys. "What do 
you mean?" he said. "He's your brother." 

I told him about the phone call and he said that I 
shouldn't be so angry with Paul, that his eyes weren't 
always open but he meant no harm. While we were in 
Atlanta, he said, the three of us should go see the Braves, 
like we used to go see the Sox at Fenway; then Paul and I 
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would be friends again. For Dad, there was no disagreement 
that a sporting event and a hot dog couldn't resolve. 

1 reminded him that I had hated the beer-soaked bleach¬ 
ers of Fenway, that he had dragged me along because Mom 
needed time to herself. But 1 liked Paul's little league games. 
Whenever he played second base 1 would stand with my 
nose to the wire fence and watch him scoop up grounders or 
catch fly balls. 

We used to play with a whistling wiffle ball and a plastic 
yellow bat in our backyard but 1 usually lost. Our makeshift 
baseball field was still there: first base was the maple with 
the squirrel house just beyond arm's length, second was the 
brown picket fence Dad had put up for privacy from nosy 
neighbors, third was the cellar bulkhead, and home was the 
hunk of red brick we had found while digging behind the 
toolshed one day. 

Imaginary runners were our solution to one-on-one 
baseball. "My imaginary runner scored!" I used to yell, 
clutching the maple because 1 knew if 1 didn't Paul would 
catch me off guard and tag me out. 

"No he didn't," Paul would scream back. "You only 
made it to first and he was on second!" 

"He's a fast runner!" 1 would counter. 1 always wanted 
my imaginary runner to materialize, all dusty and sweaty 
from his slide into home plate. Paul would be so stunned 
that the wiffle ball would drop from his hand and I'd say, 
"See?" Instead, after a lot of arguing, when it was clear that I 
wasn't going to get my way, I would stomp across the field, 
being sure to kick the pitcher's mound frisbee, and retreat 
into the damp cellar. All our fights seemed to end up that 
way when we were kids. As we pouted over our dinners 
Dad would tell us, "If you didn't love each other you 
wouldn't fight." I was never sure what to make of that, but I 
knew then, as 1 knew gazing at the Atlanta Stadium, that he 
was right. 

We ordered sandwiches and salads, as fresh and pretty 
as their prices would have suggested, and talked about the 
rehearsal dinner and Paul's honeymoon to the Caribbean. 
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But Paul didn't talk much about Julie. All he said was 
that she was raised Catholic in a small town called 
Dahlonega in the northern mountains—"a pro-lifer and all," 
Paul said. She studied for a B. A. in sociology at Emory, and 
now she worked as a receptionist for a neurosurgeon. 

They'd known each other for four months. 

Larry said he was going to find the men's room. I moved 
to go with him but he touched my arm and said I should 
stay. He wouldn't be long. 

I faced my brother alone for the first time in over five 
years. I could have told him I was happy for him. Instead I 
stared at the cityscape beyond the Omni building. Its rooftop 
checkerboard of hexagonal bubbles reminded me of a cheap 
set design for a science fiction movie. The glimmer of a 
freight train caught my eye and I wondered where it was 
going. 

"Julie and I... " I heard Paul say. "Hey, are you listen¬ 
ing?" 

"I'm sorry, what?" I turned to him as the freight cars 
vanished behind a church spire. His face was suddenly tense 
as he struggled to speak. 

"What is it, Paul?" I suddenly felt the emotion which 
had tied us together as bickering youths. 

"Julie is pregnant." 

I sat back in my chair. I didn't know what to say. 

"It was an accident," he said. "It just happened. Neither 
one of us was thinking." Then he grinned. "Remember the 
first time you had sex with—what was her name?" 

"Sue Dixon," I said. "Don't remind me of my lurid past." 

"You came to me all worried and upset," he laughed. 
'"What if she gets pregnant? What if her father finds out?"' 

'To this day," I said, "I'm convinced that the terror I 
endured for that month made me what I am today." 

I was pleased to hear him laugh at this. Then we got 
quiet again. Paul didn't know any more about Normalcy 
and happiness than I did, and I felt an odd alliance with his 
unconventionality. I'd been thinking of him as unfairly as 
he'd been thinking of me. 
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He stared over the city. This was new for us: talking like 
this. Neither one of us was quite sure how to continue. I'd 
acted like a child since he'd asked me to usher his wedding. 
I'd been thinking how he'd never helped me since 1 came out 
to him ten years ago. Then again, I realized. I'd never asked. 
Not like he was asking now. 

Larry was looking over the city from the other side of 
the dining room. He looked perfect there in his jeans and 
jacket. He had run a comb through his dark hair; its lines 
were exaggerated, like wax. I knew he was trying to see 
Stone Mountain. 

I imagined Paul in a few years paying alimony out of his 
sales commissions. He'd be scrimping to support the woman 
and child he thought he'd loved and maybe flipping burgers 
to get by, like he did in high school. 

1 tried to imagine Larry in a few years too, but I could 
only see him as he stood there, looking for Stone Mountain, 
his foot hoisted on the railing. An unfamiliar joy welled 
inside me then and for a brief, startling moment 1 detected, 
through my haze of apprehension, that I had been devoted 
to him since our first day together. 

There was a crash behind him and he turned to help a 
waitress pick up some fallen plates. He crouched down and 
smiled. "No problem. It's okay," I heard him say and she 
blushed and giggled like a school girl. 

Paul was staring into the last of his martini. "I'm scared, 
Eeth," he said. 

"Do you want to marry her?" 1 asked him. 

"I love her," he said. 

"That wasn't the question," I said. 

He emptied his glass with a swig and laid it on the table. 
We looked each other in the eye for a moment. I squinted, 
searching him. Not for the answer—I already knew that— 
but for what frightened him. 
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The Nocturnal Fortune Cookie 


Catherine O'Brian 


A pigeon-toed angel 
laid a fortune cookie 
in the shell of my hand. 

I pulled out the tiny strip of rice paper, 
and whispered the lucky words 
to my heart, 

dusk 


lupine 


bass 


violin 


lilacs 


saxophone 

methadone 

jazz 

I heard something scratching at my door 
Woke up and heard panting at my heart. 

Where is my lover? 

Where is my daughter? 

Where is the golden dog? 

The air was black, 

my teeth were a shudder of bones and gums 
and I knew it was not time to rise— 
the glistening wheels of late night truckers 
oily beams of light 
still greasing the dawn. 
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jazz and Fish— 

for the Kenny Werner Trio 

"Something in your heart wants the music, so you took a chance ." 
—Kenney Werner, jazz pianist and composer 


The drummer leans over his drums 
and makes a roll of sweet thunder 
the shadows shudder 
where 

the shadows start to shudder 
when 

the wind rolls through 
the river starts to shudder 
shudder hard in the fins 
of my ears 

And I know I would pawn 
my trumpeter's heart 
for this beautiful shudder 
of music in my throat. 

I went down a haunted river 
through the piano trees 
went down every string 
and tributary, into every forgotten place 
in through the shadows and strings of the bass violin. 
I fell into a memory of river caves, 
fell somewhere forgotten by stars 
rapid 

piano rapids 

fell into a place where the fish 
forgot they were fish 
forgot where they came from 
where 
when 

I forgot the shuddering waters 
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forgot the trees had roots in the river's mouth 
forgot the shadows of the bassman's hands were human 
forgot that the shadows have names 
that they know how to dance like 
rapids 

shining rapids 

forgot they were once the shudders of gulls, 
snowy owls, winter wrens and sheaves of silver fish 
forgot where the shudders started 
where they came from 
What sort of place was it anyway? 
where 
when 

a woman first starts to sing 
from the yellow throat 
through the soundholes of dusk 
through her river heart 
sing the shudder of 
shining rapids 
wind in bamboo 
passages of roses 
and ruby-crowned kinglets 
small flocks of bluebirds 
and rough-legged hawks 
sing like a flicker 
of shuddering light 

when 

where 

did this woman start to remember sightings of joy 
start to glean songs and feathers and shells 
when did she start to pull shudders from the river 
when did she make the river's shudders hers 
to bring the shudders home 
like baskets of silver fish. 

What sort of place was it? 
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Was it that day when four red-shouldered hawks swooped 
down? 

Was it by the bank of green willow 
where a song first leaped astonished 
into a woman's mouth, something 
to hold onto, something 
to bring home from 
the river. 
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Shearsman 


Through January, 

through all the dark, snowy nights 

I ate your chocolate candies, 

opening each one 

with the tip of my tongue 

to discover 

which ones were filled 
with jelly 
and which 
ones were filled 
with nothing 
but creamy air. 


IS 


An Aztec Memory 

For Harriet Pasca 


Charles Fishman 


Kings would pierce their foreskins, queens 
pass thorny vines through virgin tongues, 
children shatter bones and toss quiet skulls, 
as if the violent sky might drink them down. 

Why else would death take notice and leap down? 
Why else was blood a dark scald on their lips? 

My sister, come with your arms fragrant as fresh 

flowers, your heart exposed, coolest summer flesh. 
Come, ease my cold heart that cannot yield 
its pain. 

Memory returns: Like a tide of luminous pain, 
these black surging waves... they curtain 
your room with their bloody lace. Silence speaks 
and memory races faster. 

Sister, the softest bells announce disaster. 
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The Post Office 


Faith Tumnus Shearin 


I once met a woman who wanted to marry 

the mailman, the milkman, or the tooth fairy 

in a large white house where the wind 

always whistled through the windows. I could tell 

she had touched all her teeth with her own tongue, 

swallowed milk without chocolate powder, and sent 

love poems to businessmen in Chicago. She knew I knew 

the answer to her dreams and I said: 

when the mailman passes on a sidewalk 

or smiles beside the ice cream parlor 

ask him how many letters are love letters 

and how many times he has carried words 

against his thighs. He hears the deep sighs 

of envelopes even when he laughs. He wants to place 

his hands inside everybody's mailbox. 
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The Piano Lesson 


My eyes open before the sun drops its yolk 
into the sky and a girl upstairs is practicing 
scales; I imagine the arch of her hand, 
the way her skirt might pause above the knee. 

Out on the street, glass talks to asphalt 
and an elevator rises, blinks sideways 
into my hall, where a woman with fingernails 
like wounds waits to be seen. 

Already my mother has a tense steering wheel 
between her palms while, at work, my father 
unfolds pages of black words. I hear a tidal 
action in my pillow: so many bodies rolling 

onto the planet, so many others turning back. 

In a cafe someone lights a cigarette, 
remembers the last person who did not love them, 
opens their mouth to see if it will speak 

smoke or words. These days 1 wake up wondering: 
how will I fit all this life in one life? I need 
a map, a vocabulary list; I can't learn the world 
fast enough. I want to be like the girl 

upstairs who has braced herself before a grand piano 
and taught her own blind fingers to sing. 
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Mother Tongue 


Kerry Cohen 

"No matter how much of it one lost , in the midst of some profound 
emotion , one would revert to one's mother tongue "—Julia 
Alvares, How the Garda Girls Lost Their Accents 


Fifty years. We measure love as if it were some challenge 
to time. As if it were all about the gold-glitter '50' on five-by¬ 
eight cream colored invitations. The thought frightens me. 
Counting down the years on my fingers, crossing out days, 
thinking just one more year and we'll make it. We'll prove 
this like inches, something definite we can see, put our 
fingers around, and hold up to show the others. Fifty years. 

I'm putting on a soft blue and silver dress that hangs 
silky and full to my ankles. I have arranged my face and 
hair. The silver and diamond earrings Christopher gave me 
for my birthday hang modestly from my ears. The strand of 
pearls Grandma fisted into my hand during her last visit sits 
heavy near my throat. I touch them a second time before I 
join Christopher downstairs. Christopher wears a suit and a 
swirling tie of green, lavender, and blue. He still amazes me, 
the way he looks, even after four years of marriage. I watch 
women who come near him, afraid that they see the same. I 
kiss the soft part of his ear and then check the oven and 
outlets before we leave. 

Christopher and I met like this, dressed up and shielded 
at a friend's wedding. We sipped vodka tonics and talked 
about our childhoods, laughing and touching arms. We 
danced in a circle with the others and then went to his 
house, drunk and exhilarated. We stayed in his bed for 
twenty-one hours, biting and sucking from each other what 
we could. We drank bathroom water from an orange plastic 
cup in between. At a restaurant, later, I couldn't place who 
he was. I felt inept with my fork. I wanted to go home. But 
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he came back the next day, and somehow that was enough. 

Looking at him now, his brown hair combed back to 
conceal a small thinning spot, humming as he drives, he 
seems a different person. We hold onto each other in bed 
now like best friends, but don't lighten our touch or pull 
back to really look. Last night 1 slept in only a t-shirt, and 
when he got into bed he touched my bare hip. "Too cold," I 
said and took his hand in my own, massaging it with my 
fingers until we both fell asleep. This is our love now. I 
heard him masturbating one night in the bathroom, the 
rhythmic sound, dry, and urgent. The next day at the store I 
kept losing track of what customers were asking, the sound 
still loud in my ears. I was ashamed and horny that 1 had 
heard something so intimate, his deepest needs exposed and 
lapped up in his own hands. My own genitals ached, bruised 
and ignored, my legs crossed all day. 

He takes my hand and I follow the line of his veins with 
my eyes closed. 1 know it by heart. 

By the time we get there, cars stretch to the end of the 
street. It is amazing how many friends they have, how many 
relatives 1 don't know. They are having the party in their 
Ridgewood home thanks to my father. Grandma still keeps 
her garden in the back. Tulips, azaleas, baby breath outline 
the small brown house. When 1 was a child my father would 
leave me here, away from the tension which eventually led 
to my parents' divorce. Grandma would take me outside, 
and I would help her weed, digging at roots, yanking, both 
of us sinking our pale hands into the dirt. She had garden 
shoes, green plastic clogs. She bought me a pair. They're still 
there. I saw them last time I visited, small and absurd in the 
front closet. 

Daddy is greeting guests at the door. He looks grayer 
but not unhealthy. He lives alone in an apartment near here. 
I've asked him to live with us, but he likes to be on his own 
with friends as his only obligation. He hugs me and touches 
my face, shakes Christopher's hand. He keeps his hand on 
my shoulder as we walk inside. 

The tables have white lace over them. The walls are 
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covered with gold drapes. Skinny men and women in 
tuxedos offer slim glasses of wine to us. Others carry silver 
platters of stuffed mushrooms and crackers with caviar. 
Gershwin hovers in the background. I tell my father what a 
beautiful job he has done. A vaguely familiar face comes to 
kiss my cheek. She has big eyes and gray hair. A furry mole 
juts from her cheek. Her lips are painted dark pink. 

"What a beautiful girl you've grown up to be/' she says, 
winking at my father, then follows a platter of smoked 
salmon. 

I finally spot Grandma and Grandpa, sitting at the table 
in the next room. They both have wine and plates of food. 
They are talking to an old man with a cane. Grandma is 
dressed in full flowers. Her hair is sprayed back in a puff, 
and she's wearing make-up. Grandpa is in a tuxedo. His skin 
shakes as he speaks, his lips quiver. I take Christopher by the 
hand, and we make our way over. 

"There she is, " Grandma says. "Janice, we were won¬ 
dering when we were going to get to see you." 

"Don't make her feel bad, Syl," Grandpa says and smiles 
at me. "Look at this beauty." They both reach up to hug me. 
Grandma smelling of cheap perfume and Grandpa faintly of 
fish. 

"Delicious," Grandma says, smoothing my dress against 
my legs. They take a moment to notice Christopher, politely 
standing next to me with his hands behind his back. 
Grandma puts her hands out to him as if holding his face 
and he leans down to kiss her cheek. Grandpa half smiles 
and grunts. He's not very fond of Christopher, the first non- 
Jewish person to come into the family. Christopher waves 
stupidly at him, as if he were far across the room. 

"This is wonderful," I tell them. "It's hard to believe it's 
your house." 

"Yes, " Grandma says. She waves her hand in front of 
her as if getting rid of a smell and frowns. "Let me get you 
some food," she says, struggling to stand up, "did you get 
any food yet?" 

"We're fine. Grandma. Sit down." 
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"Let me just get you some salmon. It's delicious," she 
says. 

"Aw, leave them alone Sylvia," Grandpa says. His face is 
squeezed. It's familiar. "She said she's find." He slaps his 
arthritic hand against the table, the thump bland and final. 

Dinner is in the basement. Three cafeteria tables are 
covered with gold cloth and white lace to make one long 
table. The walls are draped with sheets. Gold candles bum at 
each end of the table. There is a faint moldy smell. Baskets of 
heated rolls are already waiting. We go in twos down the 
stairs to find our name tags, the older ones slow and careful, 
holding onto the railing. Daddy has put us all next to each 
other. Grandma and Grandpa at the head. As I help 
Grandpa into his chair, he grips my arm tightly. 

"So, how is your store?" Grandpa says as we wait for 
dinner. Dabs of spit glisten in the comers of his mouth. 

"Such wonderful clothes there," Grandma says. She puts 
her hand over mine. 

"Great, " 1 say. 1 put my other hand on Christopher's 
knee under the table. I feel like part of a secret chain. "It's 
getting there." I started the store six years ago, unsure of 
what 1 was doing. Somehow the store has attracted regular 
customers, and has become the most popular one in our 
area. I never would have thought of owning a store when I 
was young. 1 wanted to be a doctor. In school, I took design, 
painting, and psychology. 

"How about you, Christopher?" Grandma says. 

"Fine, thank you." Christopher is an architect. We used 
to roll out his blueprints and make love on the thin silky 
surface. It thrilled me. Like having sex in other people's 
houses. 

Grandpa has lost interest. He is looking at something on 
his sleeve. His eyes are wrinkled together. 

"What's this?" he says to Grandma, pointing at a thread. 
"Didn't you sew this?" 

"Joe, it's one loose thread," Grandma says. She looks 
around in small jerks. Her hand flutters to her face. 

"The one thing you couldn't do." His voice has risen. 
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His face is turning pink. I touch my hand to the pearls, my 
earrings. My father has been talking with his brother but 
now turns. 

"Dad, shush." My father's eyes widen. He presses his 
hand down on Grandpa's arm. "It's your anniversary. Your 
party, for God's sake." 

Christopher squeezes my hand under the table, and I see 
Grandma stare down at her own. They are wise with age, 
creased and spotted, fingertips wrinkled. Her wedding ring, 
big and gaudy, shines at the center of one. She twists it, her 
fingers nervous. Grandpa moves his lips. His mouth is black 
and empty. 

The crew brings in salads. One pours champagne into 
our glasses. The gold bubbles climb up the side. 

"A toast from the happy couple," someone yells from 
the other end of the table. I look to see the woman who 
kissed me before. I try to place her: a great aunt? a cousin of 
Grandma's? Sounds of encouragement coat the air, and 
finally Grandma raises her glass. Her sloping nose hooks 
above her lip. A loose bag of skin jiggles beneath her chin. 
Small blondish hairs gleam from her cheek. My heart twists 
as she smiles and takes Grandpa's hand. 

"A toast to our years together," she says. "The best years 
of my life. I couldn't have asked for more." 

'To fifty more years of the same," Grandpa says. They 
tough glasses and we applaud. I hear Christopher clapping, 
his hands rough and tight. 

After dinner, dessert and coffee are laid out upstairs. 

Soft jazz plays, and an area is cleared! for dancing. I touch 
Grandma's arm. 

"Let's dance," I say. 

Her eyes smile. She sets down her coffee and holds onto 
my arm as we squeeze around other couples. She puts her 
hand on my back, leading, and we move in slow circles. 

"Are you having a nice time?" she asks. She moves a 
strand of hair from my face. I say I am. "I like your Christo¬ 
pher. He's very kind to you." 

"Yes," I say and see him—hands in his pockets, feet 
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fidgeting—talking to my father. "He really is." 

"Love is very important," she says, smiling. "You don't 
have anything if you don't have love." I see tears brighten 
her eyes and kiss her cheeks. 

"I know Grandma," I say, and she twirls me around, 
steady and perfect with the music. 

On the way home I put my head back and close my eyes. 
The night is silent. The motor massages my ears. 

"I'm sorry I put you through that," 1 say. We always do 
this, apologize for our families. It has become a ritual, a way 
of coming back together. Christopher's family is full of 
alcoholics and snobs. I don't know which is worse, but 
neither of us can stop loving them. 

They're like maple sugar, tart and too sweet, tolerable in 
small doses. But it's a craving, a bared need, like the pain of 
a sore. Our families are where our differences throb. We get 
so scared. Apologizing is our way of crawling back, beaten 
and sad, wanting to come home. He takes my hand, lets me 
in. We don't need to say anything more. 

Before bed I take a bath in chamomile teas. I read once in 
Vogue that chamomile relaxes nerve endings, seeps inside 
the pores and calms your insides. I think of it as slowing 
time, bringing my body to a suspended state, everything 
risen to a pure stasis. I want this now. To let go, start new. 
Begin. 
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Far from the Adriatic Sea (for SP) 

Sean Thomas Dougherty 


Suzanne in the kitchen, cutting garlic. 
Me on the floor, half-listening to 
The radio reports, whole towns 
Depopulated, dragged off to The Camp: 
It could be 1944; 

In California, my grandma Franny 
Frying eggs up for Poppa, crewcut 
And handsome, awaiting his orders; 

He flips the wheat penny over 
And over 

Before guessing the year. 

I stare at the bare bulb 
Of the kitchen lamp. 

I go blind with light. 

I hear the radio's words 
Become air. 
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George Chigas 


The boats arrived loaded 

with their faces of coarse string and leather shoes 

clothes still smelling of rocky streets and olive trees 

the ocean's forward march 

pushed them with broad hand 

like sweeping cards off a table 

past the brother waiting with his hat in his hands 

pushed them incessantly 

towards something made of glass and smoke 

through the factory hours with its monotony of yellow dust 

through the burned faces of summer 

kept after them with its long stick 

its daily lottery of bread and gold filled teeth 

laid down in their narrow beds 

and woke them with its tin horn 

imposed itself at the kitchen table 

among the forks and plates and held tongues 

like a key turning in a lock 

the padded steps that stop to listen 

for the sound of breathing 

and as they kept straining forward 

like dogs on a leash 

it rolled the horizon and turned the street beneath their feet 

until they jumped twenty feet into a box 

covered with flowers and dirt 

and marked it with a widow's loose tooth 
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Other Languages 

John Grey 


I see men embrace, 
fathers and sons, 
cousins, 

even old friends, 

kissing whiskered European memories 
into willing cheeks. 

And others hold hands, 
long, lean,, supple men 
like tree branches 
stretching across foreign soil 
to clasp tightly to each other, 
finger around finger, 
experience on experience. 

I see men grin 

at the tickle 

of their own company, 

laugh walls around the 

difference in their 

battle-hardened sexuality, 

on city streets, 

defiant as children, 

weaving in and out 

of the queer glances of others, 

on long stretches of ocean beach, 

freed by sun and salty wind, 

leaving a footprint trail 

tight as love. 


JO 


Salve Te,Soror 


Ellen F. McCarthy 


Born between two rivers 

"In the Immaculate" as they used to say— 

Nothing immaculate about it; 

Neither Merrimack nor Concord could 

wash away the stain of 

Baptismal water that 

Scarred my small soul, placed its 

Indelible mark upon 

My psyche. 

"Bom between the Concord and the Merrimack," 
"In Sain John's" they used to say— 

But 

Beyond Stackpole Street 
Are 

Trees that live in rivers 
On the edge 
Grasping earth in roots. 

Forming small islands 

Stretching limbs to find 

Why no primeval forest holds them 

To its breast, but only 

Waste of waves of 

Industrial revelations. 

Floods, and 

Abuse upon abuse abound 
For their succor? 

They root in river 
Intertwined with others. 

I, though Pisces, do not swim but 
Scream today for 
My sisters all— 

The trees who live in rivers. 
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The World That He Knew 


Rasmey Sar 


"There was a child went forth every day. 

And the first object he looked upon, that object he became. 
And that object became part of him for the day or a certain 
part of the day. 

Or for may years of stretching cycles of years."* 

A Khmer Rouge guerilla firing at a frightened girl. 

Rotted bodies became part of this child. 

And carrion and black and gray midnight holocaust 
of the Cambodians. 

And sounds of tears flowing. 

Babies, mothers, brothers, and sisters 
Nowhere to run. Hades, coming and putting them out 
of their misery. 

The paddy fields rich with bombshells and human limbs 
And the coconut trees standing in blood, 
innocent hearts lost in a river of madness. 

And the survivors walking on with little pleasure. 

The mango trees still full of fruit. 

And the durian trees and papayas 

And oranges all beautiful and sweet. 

Carry on! Carry on! the voice of a mother telling her child. 

No time to waste, no time to shed tears. 

And no time to mourn your dead brother. 

"These became part of that child who went forth every day, 
and who now goes, and will always go forth every day."* 


*Wa/f Whitman, "There Was A Child Went Forth Every Day" 
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3 am at the Digital 
Computer Laboratory 

Lincoln Faulkner Smith 

with its east and west wings it beckons you 

folds you into itself 

like a deft recipe where 

the eggs leap from the batter 

back into their shells 

it is a monstrous uterus made of brick and glass 

as you enter the laboratory 

you can hear computer screens humming 

and the faint popcorn sound of thousands 

of acne boils ripening 

your senses reluctantly digest 

last night's Ho Ho wrappers flung immodestly onto the floor 

the smell of silicon 

and of stale wet dreams 

the flickering glow from the screens 

these things define the room for you 

emaciated young bodies hunched over keyboards 

ten years from now these 

people will stand meekly together in line 

at the doctor's office they'll be complaining of 

shot wrists and eyes 

in the late twentieth century we learned 

how to capture a little fake world in a plastic box 

we digitized schizophrenia 

offered yet another popular alternative to reality 

and lured a generation of bookworms into mechanical 

servitude 
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in this too-white room they are like cavemen 
gathered around light and heat seeking shelter 
from the outside world 
learning these things 

a rock smashed against another rock makes a noise 

and a rock smashed against a stick will 

break the stick but if you rub two sticks together just right 

click click click on the keyboards 

tonight in germany 

a man is doused with gasoline and set on fire 

because his parents are hungarian immigrants 

tens of thousands of people worldwide are falling asleep 

wondering what the hell love is 

and even in your own town 

some mornings you'll stumble across thin 

frozen corpses blocking the sidewalks 

but you don't have to worry about that here 

if you get tired of feeling powerless and confused 

if you get tired of feeling anything at all 

come inside we will save a seat for you 
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Common Sunshine 


Will Eno 


Our hero strides downstairs. Then he walks out into the 
backyard, sunlit. He steps into the crash and ride of what 
must seem like the following day. We tip our hats as he 
walks past, because it is in our constitution to do so. Our 
hats are of straw and we, 1 don't mind saying, are in agony. 
Our hero leaves, and then comes back. He brings back with 
him something new, or only slightly used, and sets it down 
in the middle of the floor. 

And there it sits, shiny, or with feathers. We discuss it as 
best we can, or write temporary poems for the door of the 
refrigerator. Everyday at varied hours, the house becomes 
cold and dark. We believe that storm windows would be a 
nice addition. In addition, we feel that a paint job is in order. 
(Two coats of oil with a nice flat finish.) We have also what 
is called a crying cup, into which we can cry, if and when the 
need should arise. There is some warmth to be gained from 
what our hero has left. 

At night we sit and talk horses. 

In the afternoon, stupid with hope, we stare at our hands 
and offer our predictions of the weather. It is generally fair, 
or foul. I have mentioned we are in agony. Have I mentioned 
our dog is lost? Any information you may have would be 
greatly— etc., etc. He answers and was last seen walking 
and wagging his tail. He must of just gotten painted away 
into plain air. It is the speculation of certain so-called experts 
and self-made millionaires that his disappearance is in some 
way a curiosity, or relevant in some way, to some act of God, 
who is almighty, who is all-knowing, and who made our 
dog disappear in some dumb antic game He plays, some 
humorless practical joke, that only He seems to find really 
really funny. Que sera sera , etc. The weather is decidedly 
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more pleasant in spring. 

We are intoduced as from a previous marriage. We stuff 
cotton in the screens where there are holes. Mary, where 
have you gone? Where art thou gone? Everything smells like 
wet cardboard. 

Importantly, our house is on stilts. 

Importantly, I feel shaky and a little bit sick, trying to 
recount our hero's story, trying to remember what it was 
that I wanted to say. I'm not thirsty but could use a drink, if 
you know what I'm saying. 

I'm saying our hero did his darnedest. 

I'm saying we too have done our best, given what we 
were to work with, and the fragile nature of the matter at 
hand. 

We aim to someday do all that is humanly possible. 

Anyways, what eventually always happens to heroes, 
happens eventually to ours, and we are left off on our own 
again, staring at our hands, or barely lifting our Chinese 
eyes, trying to regard the sun. 

But regardless of all that, I wonder if we are just children 
in the end; and in wondering, I leave, and in leaving, begin 
again to wonder, and to dust the dust from my shoulder. 
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...Here, Now... 


Glen Green 


"Therefore all the things around you will be armed against you — 
to deny you , to hurt you , to give you pain , 
and therefore to reduce you to solitude" 

Thomas Merton 

The story I promised... the one you've long since 
forgotten... in pieces and blown to bits. Triggered by 
memory and eyesight and another symbolic blow to the 
head, it seeps forth now—an untraceable oil leak, thin blood. 
The memory, stamped in when there was still life, is a 
tunnel. The tunnel of your hair hanging down to my face 
and your eyes, your smile—our game. I came here through a 
tunnel, I think, to Lowell, but a fist hitting the table top 
shatters the train. 

A fist is what it is, this mid-sized American city born of 
industry and revolution dead now some sixty years. A place 
of crows and gulls and bony cats feeding on death and trash 
and who or whatsoever is tired or weak enough to be 
brought down. 

City of bridges and canals built by Nigger Irish, housed 
in tents on the Acre, when the open hand first began to shut. 
First Little Canada, then the Greeks and Pollacks, and the 
Blacks coming North for work in the mills. A legacy of 
churches, bars, and cemeteries. 

Now it's the Puerto Ricans, Dominicans and Cambodi¬ 
ans who are being held accountable for the failure. The 
churches are empty, and yet there is an abundance of pain 
killers that'll get you closer to God for your money or your 
pussy or your mouth or whatever else we can use. Crema¬ 
tion has done much to economize their passing, but cem¬ 
etery art has suffered as a result. 
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There's a moon out tonight bright enough to make you 
forget where you are. The river's high and looking danger¬ 
ous, and everytime I cross a bridge I laugh at the thought of 
a city taming a river. There's a malevolent spirit under 
there: it calls for sacrifice, and if your place is as quiet as this 
place, you can here it loud and clear — if not, just read the 
papers. There are forces at work. The river is rising, and it's 
still raining... 

There's a man who walks along this street. He wears a 
black mourning band on the sleeve of his threadbare jacket. 
"Go home," he says to anyone he passes. Go home. 

Patricia's working again. Two weeks ago she cried and 
told me she was so sick of this shilt, and that this time she 
was going to get on the maintenance program and stay on 
the maintenance program and get a job at Dunkin' Donuts 
and a new place outside of this neighborhood with her own 
kitchen and bathroom and away from all these 
motherfuckers. Flaco comes in with her wakeup, and she 
calms down some. After the needle, she nods out now and 
then in the midst of telling me about getting her kids back 
and starting over again, and she looks all in even though 
she's only 35 — a tired, lipstuck skeleton. 

She did end up back in the program—at least for 6 
days—until she couldn't pay anymore, and they turned her 
out. 'Tell your friend it's no joke,"’ she tells me. And so I tell 
you. 

She's told me about the first time she was turned out, by 
a boyfriend, the same one who got her started using. It's the 
order of things: women are natural money makers, and 
junkies are motivated, easily managed money makers. 

"1 won't work for no man," she says in her Puerto Rican 
way, her head moving side to side; but the money she makes 
sucking some man's dick ends up in another man’s pocket— 
and it's just to keep her straight. She doesn't even get off any 
more. 

It's cannibalism, and she's just the meat of the moment. 
When she's ate up there's another. And so on, and so on, 
and so on. None of this shit is anything new; it's a tired 
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story. 

How is it that you think you can play? These are not the 
times. This is not MTV, it's your only life. Do the people you 
surround yourself with love you or are they just afraid of 
fucking up by themselves? Would you do what you're doing 
alone? I get angry watching you walk willingly into what so 
many people would do anything to get out of—people who 
will never get out. 

"Just like the girl in the Black Crowe's video." You are 
being duped. I remember you talking about The Fountainhead 
and a sense of self. I would give anything to bring that back 
to your mind. 

Since the last time she got beat up by a date, Patricia has 
a candle burning by her window with a dramatic sticker of 
Saint Michael the Archangel preparing to run a sword 
through the fallen Lucifer. 

Listen, 1 want to tell you something. Each time I've 
managed to crawl free of this fist I've ended up in vast, silent 
places—the Mojave desert or the Alaskan tundra. There's 
something cleansing about that kind of silence; everything 
unimportant seems to fall away. In those silences, you 
remained—vividly, as 1 knew you. This is something that 
only happens once. 
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The Periodicity of Ambition 


Tara Maja Madhyastha 


1 

I do have ambitions... in my top dresser drawer 
with the tarnished earrings and anklets with bells 
the first place a burglar would find them 
the night's sleep is treason, when 
I've forgotten to lock my door. 

And sometimes, when I wear them, 
all the lights and signs are sharper, 
as if in the eye doctor's chair 
with a clicking and blinking of lenses 
I could suddenly read the bottom line. 

2 

You say I am like my father. 

That you are like my mother. 

There was something so poetic 

about the grinding sun, 

the authority of similie, 

that I swallowed your 

salty truth of horoscopes 

and became parched with thirst. 

3 

Beneath my bed, 
my cheek against the dust, 

I can imagine her, wrapped 
around your waist 
like a filthy towel. 

And I lie here, wasting time 
I owe to the future, for things 
I ought to have done in the past. 
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4 

I am a coffee filter here 

straining meaning from loose language, 

collecting the muddy grounds of words without context 

which, when turned upon a plate, 

are suspiciously lumpy, like thoughts. 

5 

My sister will marry a doctor. 

I will marry a man who is sick 
of death, like all of us, but dying 
just a little faster than the rest. 

6 

I have loved you like a new winter coat. 

Praying for cool September nights. 

Permitting familiarity to wear holes 

in the fading lining and fray the edges of sleeves. 

You will forgive me if, now that it is warm, 

I leave you hanging. 

7 

I have found a folded fortune from a cookie 
I don't remember eating. Now, it makes no sense. 

My life, when 1 am eaten, should be like that. 








Condoms, Candles, and D Batteries 


Rachel Knox 


Even the bare arms of trees 
do not cradle this snow. 

It comes like fog, 
the teeth of it 

scraping bald the frontal lobes 
of things. 

Leaving wind-sharpened edges 
like the spines of sand dunes, 
honed to the shape of submission, 
driving into places often ignored: 
the comers of our world 
the instances where edges meet, 
and the back sides of things. 

The bird feeder swings helplessly 
from the bones of a tree. 

There is nothing green to see 
through thin cuts in the air. 

Only the tortured yellow eyes 
of a snow plow's lonely 
migration 

does not get thrown away and buried. 

Howling wind dubbed 

over silent falling curtains 

three woeful mouths complain and cheer about 

the ghostly capture of our town. 

Beseiged by stinging sugar ice grains. 

Solid milk grasping our ground 
its fingers possessing our possessions, 
pinching out our flame, 
fading us to black. 

Night in, white out. 

We wait it out. 
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Dead of Winter 


Stephen Marino 


The ice hasn't come yet this year 
As thick as timber. 

The cold only teasing with its arrival. 

The hoarfrost, a sheer membrane. 

The thin ice easy to pierce. 

Barely supporting the weight 
Of winter mallards who occasionally 
Fall through like skaters 
Who have ignored the warnings. 

It's the dead of winter. 

I need the ice 

To keep from drowning 

In water on which I cannot walk. 

To tighten around me like a life preserver. 
In a few years 1 will want to float 
on a flow like an old eskimo. 

Far away, far north 
A glacier moves toward me 
Slowly like the equinox. 

I need to fall into the crevasses 
Freezing into blue. 

Preserved for the warmth 
Of coming spring. 
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Where There is Darkness, Light 


Solstice. 

Today, there is 
A squint of light 
Between dawn and dusk. 

Winter like a lid 

Has blinked us into darkness. 

The sun is blind. 

Again the land freezes under 
The black of the firmament. 

It seems the whole world 
Continues to drop: 

The drop of mercury in its red vein. 
The drop of the ball in Times Square, 
The drop of communism. 

The drop of bombs in Croatia, 

The drop of the homeless soul. 

The drop of the body in the grave. 
The drop of the beast in Bethlehem. 

Ah, yes! 

The drop of the fetus. 

As the child moves 
From the darkness of the womb. 
Does he see the crack of light 
From inside as a white 
Sliver of the moon? 
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Instinct 


Joanne M. Sullivan 


Yesterday I pried a solid starling 

from the bottom of the rose bush 

his wings up 

ready to fly 

stuck in a tangle 

of thorns, ice, and frozen leaves. 

It is the time between the end 

and the beginning 

the sun is strong 

birds collect 

over spongy snow 

catlkins open 

next to the bare ash tree. 

A black dog and some crows 
walk in brown muck 
at the melting pond 
warm ancient smells 
promise comfort. 

People smile behind 
their windows 
smell rain 
plan gardens 
and 

taste tomatoes. 

Kids ride bikes 
make tracks in 
heavy sand 
ride through puddles 
and 

go home in muddy sneakers. 
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Almost Spring Cleaning 

Marianne Robertson MacCuish 


Tumbling out at me, 

deep within the linen cupboard, 

a plastic bag of delicate baby clothes. 

And I want you both back... 

I can feel the heft and warmth 

of your bodies, the sleepy humid creases 

under your chins. 

Look! a dotted Swiss dress, size 2, 
handmade in the Philipines, 
a boy's circular collar, a little baby spit-up, 
half-bleached, at the neck of its crystal 
pleated yoke; a pale yellow suit with minute 
white buttons at the crotch, to bag in 
a bulging diaper. Inside the tag read: 

Infant garment. Children's Shop, Concord 
Massachusetts—every upright letter of it. 

Forty years ago your grandparents sent 
costly babyskins to wrap you in. 

I'm sunk in irreversible longing 

for small slick bodies in the tidal bathtub; 

Oh, to rock you in a towel—to hold for one day 
a son or daughter; to wrestle with a baby girl's 
wriggly arm, trying to thread her hand through tight 
puffed sleeves, to pull over her delicate head 
a batiste petticoat. 

I see her eyes, cerulean as heaven 

her new eyelashes, and the one little mole 

on her foot. 
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Here it is! Noon- 
fold the bag 
stuff it in a comer; 
stack sheets, pillowcases, napkins 
in rows across the front of the shelf, 
gently shut both wide doors and plug 
the vacuum. 
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Paul Darko, His Epitaph 


Mark Pestana 


Now Darko has the way of all flesh gone— 

Been packed with shirt and shoes and trousers on 
Into a crate and shipped (no postage due) 

To Hades (care of Death). 'Till worms poke through 
The clammy walls, he'll ride his lonesome berth 
Along a static track inside the earth. 

The veil of Maya he has broken through— 

Another glob of sensate matter who 
Attempted to portray a higher form. 

But mostly strove to keep his bollocks warm 
In Winter; and, in Summer, to fill up 
On sunny Life, and drank, and drained his cup. 
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Culture Shlock 


Matthew P. Mayo 


I was never haunted 

by Peter Seller's ghost 

or frightened by Ronald Reagan's 

penis, 

but I cried 

when we ran out of 

Miracle-Whip. 
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After a Hard Day 
at the KwikieKopie 

Beth Walker 


It was this way, see. I remember it was a Friday, because 
that's grocery day. And I'm pulling into the driveway when 
I see this gray sedan parked next to my husband's pickup. A 
gray sedan just like they say in the movies. "'Can you 
describe the vehicle for us, ma'am?' 'I dunno, it was dark. A 
gray sedan, I think. Like I said, it was dark.'" Only it wasn't 
dark. It was a little after six, 'cause it takes me an hour to get 
the groceries; and I don't ever get off until five on Fridays, 
no matter how slow things get for the weekend at the 
KwikieKopie. And besides, it was Double Coupon Day, and 
whatever I saved was going into my permanent fund. And 
naturally I got caught at the red light down by the Jamesville 
Industrial Park, so 1 had time to figure up just how far I had 
to go before calling up Eugenna to schedule a hair appoint¬ 
ment. So it was close to 6:30,1 know, by the time 1 got home. 

So here was this honest to pop tarts gray sedan in my 
driveway. And I'm thinking I don't know who this could be. 
I knew my in-laws weren't the gray-sedan type; as for my 
own folk, well, they don't drive the fifty miles from Murray, 
Kentucky, unless it's a holiday, which it wasn't. So I'm 
opening up the trunk trying to balance two bags with the 
Ho-Ho's and frozen dinners on one hip and the two with the 
milk and pork chops on the other and trying to get a look- 
see at the license plate all at the same time. It was a county 
car, so immediately I'm thinking, uh-oh we're getting 
served, we're getting served. But then I couldn't imagine 
who could be hauling us into court. Neither Ralph nor me 
has any kids to fight custody over. Ralph doesn't have to 
pay alimony to his ex since she remarried two whole months 
before we got hitched. (That Marie. I declare, she's had more 
husbands than a TV has channels.) And our neighbors like 
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us well enough to not complain when Ralph'd forget about 
the garbage pickup and leave the bags out on the curb for 
half a week or more. In short, we ain't done nothing that I 
knew of. 

Then it hits me. It must be bad news. My mother must 
have had that heart attack. 1 told her and told her not to be 
doing any heavy vacuum cleaning. Or my daddy's tractor 
must have rolled over on him. Or my sister Tammy must 
have been in a car wreck—she drives like chased hog. Well, 
it wasn't going to be good, 1 could tell. So I grip my grocery 
sacks even tighter, take a big Lamaze breath, and walk 
around to the back door. Only as I walk past the gray sedan, 

I see it has a social services license plate. Curious-er and 
curious-er. 

I stumble through the door. 

I see my husband sitting in his recliner just as normal as 
you please —Bud Lite in one hand and the remote in the 
other. Only, he's got a silly grin on his face like a baby has 
when it burps on your shoulder. I guess he can see I got an 
armload of grub, but he doesn't get up, which is, again, 
normal for him. A forty-ish black woman with straightened 
hair and no lipstick is sitting on my good couch, which we 
only use for company, with her hands folded impatiently on 
her lap. So 1 think, that's OK; she's company. 1 say hey to her 
and hey to Ralph, who doesn't say anything (normal), and I 
go on into the kitchen to set the groceries down. 1 walk back 
in the den, stick out my hand, and say, "Hello, I'm Patsy 
Jenkins, Ralph's wife" in my polite phone-answering "Hello, 
this is KwikieKopie, may we help you" voice. I smile and 
motion for her not to get up when she makes the move to do 
so. 

But she gets up anyway. She says, not as polite, "Hello, 
I'm Margarine Watkins from county social services." 

Well, I don't guess I have to say that I'm in the dark 
right about now. I feel like a firefly that's run out of gas, but 
I'm smiling just the same. 

So naturally I say, "What can we do for you?" I still 
smile, but I'm looking at Ralph, who's sitting there so calm. 
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he looks like he's been to the dentist and has had some of 
that nitrous-oxide that ain't worn off yet. Suddenly, I'm 
feeling all stiff like when I get the credit card bills at the end 
of month. All at a flash it occurs to me that Ralph might just 
have some kids he ain't bothered to tell me about. 

The social worker says, "Ms. Jenkins, may we speak 
privately?" 

Well, naturally this surprises me like pop tarts out of the 
toaster. But since I don't know what else to say, I say, "OK, 
we can go into the kitchen and talk while I put up groceries." 

So Ralph stays put, and the social worker and I go into 
the kitchen. 

I remember my manners. "Would you like some coffee, 
Ms. Watkins?" I say. 

And she says, "Yes, thank you, it's been a long day." 

Uh-huh, I'm thinking, long is right. It's a full hour-and- 
a-half past quitting time, so what are you doing bothering 
decent folk? I put the coffee pot on and start putting the 
groceries up. 

"Ms. Jenkins," she says real official-like. "I won't mince 
words. We have complaints that you have been negligent." 

She pauses for effect. 

I look up from the Ho-Ho bag. My arm is still in there, 
searching out the soft stuff so it won't get smushed—and 
she's saying I'm negligent. 

I motion to the kitchen chairs. "You can have a seat if 
you want. Negligent about what?" 

She doesn't sit. She stands. Her hands are still clasped in 
front of her like a preacher standing at the church door, real 
solemn. 

She says, "We have reports that you have been negligent 
in you daily duties—" 

I cut her off, half-laughing. "Ooohh, if you're talking 
about that customer this week who only wanted 100 copies 
when I thought he wrote 1,000 on his order slip, things like 
that happen all the time. Don't worry, he didn't have to pay 
extra, and we recycle." 

I pick up the bread and point to the brown paper sacks I 
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request extra special at the grocery store to show her that my 
concern for the environment doesn't stop at quitting time. 

She looks at me without blinking. That's how serious she 
is, she doesn't even blink. She says, "No, you don't seem to 
understand. I mean your wifely duties." 

This time I look at her without blinking. It must have 
been a whole ten seconds I stood there with the bread going 
limp like a long-stemmed flower in my hand. 

I swallow hard. "Woman. Have you been to Happy 
Hour? What the hell you mean coming into my house and 
telling me I ain't doing my wifely duties." 

I started to say my husband is King o' the Castle, but if 
he is, then he's lord of a dump heap—what with all that old 
furniture piled up on the back porch that Ralph keeps 
bringing home every time he watches This Old House , and 
the dishes in the sink busy making an underwater sea world 
that even Jacques Cousteau wouldn't want to explore, and 
the cobwebs becoming more and more obvious on the 
ceiling fan. He can't help it; he works. 1 work; I work my 
fingers to the bone getting paper cuts at KwikieKopie. Why 
this woman's got some nerve. I'm thinking. 

So I plop the bread down on the table and put my hands 
on my hips. I ain't had a fight with no woman since the 
eleventh grade when I caught my boyfriend Jeffrey Phipps 
with Eugenna at the movies in Jackson. We nearly pulled 
each other's hair out of our scalps right there in the parking 
lot. Lucky she made herself a beautician. We're real good 
friends now, though. But as I'm standing in my own kitchen 
listening to this woman insult me like this I'm thinking I'm 
about ready for another hair-pulling show-down. Only, she 
looks real sturdy, like a bookcase, and has red fingernails as 
long as her lips which I'm thinking I don't particularly want 
digging into my scalp. After all, I'm thinking I got to protect 
these roots for Eugenna's perm. 

She says, "Yes, social services has sent me to investigate 
the complaints that you're not taking care of your husband, 
Ralph. Social services is dedicated to protecting the rights of 
husbands in this county." 
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Well, that's a new one on me. I knew social services 
stepped in in cases of wife abuse or child abuse—but hus¬ 
band abuse? That was about the most stupid thing I had 
ever heard tell of. 

I'm still standing with my hand on my hips. "Just who 
made these complaints? Ralph?" See, 1 figure Ralph went 
whining about some nonsense to Eugenna's husband Carl— 
something silly about our sex life or something terrible, such 
as I made him vacuum up his own toe-nail clippings. So Carl 
went blabbing to Eugenna who, in turn, told every person 
who came into her shop wanting a frosting or a wax job. 
Considering the number of hairy-lipped women around 
town, no wonder our personal business is county news. 

But the social worker, she don't go. "I'm sorry, we 
cannot disclose that information just at this time. However, 
Ralph has indicated to me that he does wish to stay in this 
home. He says he loves you very much. But the county's 
interests are clear. If it no longer proves feasible for Ralph to 
have a good home life with you, then the county will remove 
him and place him with a foster-wife until you have proven 
to the county you can perform your wifely duties to the 
utmost of your ability." 

This time, I blink. And boy do I blink; hard. Then I start 
to shake my head like I'm trying to get water out of my ear. 
I'm beginning to think I don't hear so good. I take the milk 
out of the bag and turn to put it in the refrigerator, still 
shaking my head. 

To make room for the new jug, I take out the empty jug 
of milk that Ralph always puts back in the frig. I say, "OK, 
since you won't tell me who has made these complaints, 
maybe you can tell me exactly what these complaints are." 

Well, imagine my surprise when I hear my mother-in- 
law's voice coming from the very same spot where the social 
worker was standing not two seconds before. I nearly drop 
the jelly jar that I'm trying to force back in next to the milk 
and cap-crusty ketchup. 

"Complaints? Well, Patricia, I'm not one to make 
comments on other people's housekeeping, but since you 
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asked—just look at this place. You know you want Ralphie 
to enjoy coming home from work everyday." 

1 turn around, and there she is: Mamma Ellen, all 225 
pounds of her. I can't see the social worker anywhere, but I 
can see out the kitchen window that the gray sedan is still in 
the driveway. 

Immediately I'm thinking I got to quit breathing in all 
that White Out we use at the KwikieKopie. 

"Where...where did she go?" 

"Where did who go, Patricia?" Mamma Ellen walks over 
to the refrigerator, reaches over my head as far as she can 
reach, traces her fingers on top of the refrigerator, and 
inspects the dust on her fingertips. She frowns. Says, 
"Hmmpp." But then she smiles like she means to be sympa¬ 
thetic and says, "I know how easy it is to forget to dust in the 
out-of-the-way places, especially when you are as petite as, 
well, you are." 

I, on the other hand, don't care about no dust. 'The 
social worker, " I say. "The woman from social services. 1 
can't believe you didn't notice a black woman standing in 
my kitchen." Mamma Ellen can spot a black person a mile 
from her home; she don't even have to look out the window. 
It's true. Mamma Ellen is from the "Old School, B.T."— 
Before Topeka. 

"Oh, Patricia, you have a mind that wanders like a Jew. 
Just look at this." She puts her hand in front of my face as if 
she were a school crossing guard and I had stepped from the 
curb too hasty. "Now this is not a comment on your house¬ 
keeping, Patricia, but I think you need to dust more. Ralphie 
had allergies as a child, you know." 

Uh-huh, I'm thinking, he's still allergic—to dusting. 

I walk into the den. No social worker. Ralph's still sitting 
there, staring in the general direction of the TV. I walk down 
the hall and call over my shoulder, "Ralph, get that smile off 
your face. You look like Raggedy Andy just seen up Rag¬ 
gedy Ann's dress with that expression. Where's the social 
worker?" 

He doesn't answer. 
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I call her name and look in the bedrooms, but she 
doesn't answer. 

"Patricia," Mamma Ellen calls to me, "Can't you see 
Ralphie is busy? Now come in the kitchen. I need to talk to 
you." 

Well, of course, Ralph is looking about as busy as 
always, like a sleeping bum on a park bench. But 1 follow her 
on back to the kitchen without making any comments. 

"Patricia," Mama Ellen says, "No w this is not a com¬ 
ment on your housekeeping, but I think the dishes are 
beginning to pile up. Tonight is William's choir practice 
night, so I can stay for a while and do them if you like." She 
smiles her I-think-I'm-helping-but-all-I-really-do-is-get-in- 
the-way smile. 

I smile back, thinking, "Yeah, stick your hand in that 
dirty dishwater and let's see what comes up and grabs it." 

By this time she's prowling in my kitchen drawers for an 
apron. Then she sees the groceries sti ll on the table. She says, 
"Oh, here, let me help you." 

I don't know what to think. "Mamma Ellen, where's 
your tank—I mean, car?" 

Meanwhile, she's taking all the groceries out and lining 
them up on the table according to food group. 

"Oh, Patricia," she says, holding up a can of jalapeno 
dip. "Ralphie gets heartburn when he eats this. It'll keep him 
up all night." She throws it in the garbage can without 
further ado. "And only two pork chops? Patricia, you know 
what a big appetite Ralphie has; this will only get him 
started." 

So while she's standing there pleased as pop-tarts for 
finding fault with my grocery list, I'm trying to figure out if 
there's a door to another dimension or a black hole or if I've 
just plumb gone hooey-crazy because that social worker 
ain't in my house where I left her. 

All at once Mamma Ellen cocks her head up and starts 
sniffing. She sniffs, sniffs, sniffs, sniffs until she's standing at 
the China cabinet. She picks up a bowl and says, "What's 
this?" 
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"Potpourri. It makes the house smell good." Granted, it 
was old potpourri and smelled more like dust than herbs; 
but new potpourri just ain't within my monthly budget, you 
know. 

"But Patricia, you know Ralphie would much prefer the 
scent of, say, a new car or a baseball glove. But not, not 
potpourri. Besides, Ralphie had—" 

"1 know, allergies as a boy." 

This just takes the pop tarts. A black woman disappears 
in my kitchen and Mamma Ellen is worried about potpourri. 
I'm beginning to think Mamma Ellen has finally gone the 
way of the Elvis-hunters and UFO chasers. I mean, new cars 
and old gloves? 1 pick up the meat and turn to put it in the 
refrigerator. "Now, Mamma Ellen, you know I try my best 
around here, but it's hard when I'm trying to work a full¬ 
time job. A little potpourri to freshen things up around here 
never hurt nobody before." 

And then I screamed. Come to think of it, it was as 
natural as sex in the dark for me to scream. After all, when I 
closed the meat drawer, what do I see? Marie standing by 
the China cabinet holding the potpourri. 

"Of course nobody minds potpourri, Pat," Marie says, 
looking smug and underdressed as usual. "It's so, so, so 
domestic. Why it's nearly negligible. But what Ralph really 
enjoys is the smell of a sexy perfume, like the one I used to 
wear for him called Exotica. Perhaps you should try it 
sometime. It's very long-lasting." 

"Yeah, longer-lasting than your marriage to my hus¬ 
band, girlie. What the hell you doing in my house? What did 
you do with Mamma Ellen?" I walk over and snatch the 
potpourri out of her hand, spilling half of it on the floor. 

Now, I know I've bound to have asked some stupid 
questions in my time, but this one just takes the pop-tarts. 
Here is my kitchen turning into the Twilight Zone, but what 
am I worried about? Myself? Ralph? Hell, no. I've got to ask 
about a missing mother-in-law. Well, any other time I'd say: 
Good riddance and don't bother to write. 

Marie goes into the den and says hey to Ralph. He 
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doesn't answer, he's so busy being still and grinning and all. 
Marie says, "My God, Patsy. Don't you ever please your 
man? He looks like he's got Blueballs. Of, course, not that I 
would know anything myself about that. My husbands never 
had that problem while they were married to me. No 
wonder we're going to take Ralph away from you. And you 
know what they say about those foster wives—real devoted, 
if you know what I mean." 

Now I'm in a panic. "What? What do you mean? How 
do you know about Ralph?" I chase heir back to the bedroom 
where she makes a bee-line for the laundry basket sitting on 
the bed, waiting to be tended to. She dumps my and Ralph's 
underwear out on the bedspread, pokes through it, and says: 
"An-huh, hmmm, an-huh, ha, ha, oh puuW-lllease, an-huh." 

"Marie," I yell, trying to gather up all the underwear. 
"That's the most disgusting thing I've ever seen, going 
through other people's underwear like that. What were you 
hoping to find, anyway?" 

As I'm standing there, I can't help but smile a little when 
I see all her dark roots underneath all that long blond hair. 
Eugenna always does a less than perfect job on Marie, 
because she doesn't like Marie any more than I do. 

"This," she says, holding up a pair of my Hanes-Her- 
Way panty briefs, my favorite pair of Smug-Hug elastic fit. 
"There's not a bit of lace in this whole basket. Now how are 
you supposed to be taking care of your wifely duties when 
you don't have a stitch of lace in this whole place?" And you 
call yourself a wife." She holds my panties away from her by 
one comer like a dirty diaper, then plops them back into the 
basket, and walks out of the bedroom, smiling to herself. I 
stand there hugging panties to my chest until I hear the 
coffee pot whistling. I completely forgot that the social 
worker wanted some coffee. 

I march into the den and give Ralph one of my famous 
get-up-off-your-lazy-butt-and-help-me looks when I hear 
Marie take the pot off the stove. I'm at my wits end by this 
time. 

"Look," I say, heading into the kitchen. "I know you and 
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me can't get along, but what can I do to keep my husband?" 

Now the social worker, Ms. Watkins, is back, standing at 
the counter pouring the coffee water in her cup. I don't even 
bother to look for Marie. Ain't no point. Ms. Watkins says, 
"Frankly, Ms. Jenkins, I've seen enough to make my recom¬ 
mendation. And I recommend that Ralph be removed from 
this domicile and placed in foster care until you can prove to 
the court that you are a fit wife. Good coffee, by the way." 

She taps on the kitchen window and motions for two 
policemen who had pulled into the drive behind me to come 
in. I run over to Ralph and throw my arms about him and 
blubber something like, "You can't take him, you can't take 
him!" until the officers pull me off and one leads me into the 
kitchen, pointing a finger in my face and saying, "Ma'am, 
ma'am, just calm down. Hey. Hey. Listen. This is not doing 
either of you any good. We're just doing our job. You can 
understand that." 

The whole time, the other officer is leading Ralph out the 
back door, telling Ralph in a very slow voice that they were 
taking him to stay a few days with a very nice woman who 
would serve all his favorite foods and let him watch the 
shows that he wanted to watch on TV and a lot of other neat 
things and that he needed to be a man and not get all upset. 

Through the kitchen window, I see Ralph trying to pay 
attention, but he's got that expression on his face like when 
somebody's talking to you, only you can't hear what he or 
she is saying and so you pretend to understand by smiling 
just the tinniest bit; but for all you know, that somebody 
could be telling you your hair is on fire. Right before they 
put him in the gray sedan, Ralph turns to the kitchen win¬ 
dow and sticks his lower lip out at me. But otherwise, he 
doesn't say a word. He's so brave. 

I run out the back door, yelling, "Tell her he doesn't like 
pepper in his potatoes, and he had to be up at six otherwise 
he'll be late for work, and don't wash his clothes in Fab 
because it makes him itch, and don't iron creases in his shirt 
sleeves, he hates that, too, and, and, and..." 

Ms. Watkins hands me a card with her number on it. "If 
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you have any questions. We'll be in touch about a court date 
and visitations/' she says. 

And then she gets in her gray sedan and drives off. 
Ralph waves bye out the rear car window. He looks as weak 
and confused as an eighty-year-old politician waving. 

Well, that's what happened, honest to pop-tarts. It's 
been awful hard on me, what with working all day and then 
having to go home and clean house and cook meals, even 
though there's nobody there to eat them but me—my lawyer 
says the court will want proof of my competency as well as 
proof of my willingness to try to be a good wife. Of course, 
it's been real lonely without Ralph, but I just count the days 
until my court date. And then there's my support group and 
the weekly workshops on how to please your man; that's all 
keeping me busy. Besides, I get to see him every other 
Sunday. I'm looking reeeaaal goooooodddd, too. Been to 
Victoria's Secret, and got my new perm, so Ralph's going to 
like me so fine. He's going to beg that judge to let him come 
on home. Ralph and me, we'll be reunited in marital bliss. 

It's just a matter of faith. 
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Alex's Quilt 


Luke Dzwonczyk 


It could be that the soft slippery feel 
comforts and whispers to him in the dark 
or maybe, it's like the distant train sound 
that slides me into easy sleep. 

I don't know but Alex does. 

Great-grandmother made it early on, 
stitched in rabbits on light blue silk. 

He's hugged it every night and nap, 
a given, a rock, a fact of four-year life 
that's always there to make the sleep. 

He howls as it spin and dries, 
an hour-and-a-half of crankiness and concern 
but now softer and silkier and almost white. 
His mother and especially young Lianne 
break in grins as Alex capes it away. 
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Cubano RapPoem 


Gerald Perry 


Black breakfast tea with lemon and sugar 
Baby's bruised lips, bursting berry liquor 
He's smooth as cantaloupe dripping 'nilla ice 
Cream piled high in a swirly brown wafer 
Cone incense burning puffs of everything 
We've smoked today, steeped in our own sweat 
All we have left stripped down to the juice. 
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Acts/Ax of Love 


Jeff Loo 


Let these words be the ax of love that frees 
my lips that part, resist, and utter nothing— 

The season without sky rains every martyred thing. 

the nurse calloused by years blurred into resumes 
losing track of abortions like bundles of mail— 

The ax of love frees, falling when all else fails 

cleaving sex from violence and its silence 
when history forgets how love is made caring— 

The season without sky rains red as bleeding 

because steel rods run in but only the pain widens 

as fingers clench the O.R. table at a loss 

for acts of love that free her from hollow costs 

when the doctor asks, "Do you want it to keep?" 
as though he'd pulled a tooth, but in raining 
the season without sky revives her self 

because in us and beyond us, mercy that never sleeps 
cuts through punishment—and just lets her be— 
Speech-acts of love free our fear-filled lives 
as winter's waking mercy rains bringing us spring— 
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after the miscarriage 


the wind is a grieving kiss 
on the hissing leaves— 
in summer's longest dusk 

a train drags out of the station 
like a bass string amped to reverb 
(an underground asphalt throb) 
a twittering sparrow 

bathes in the dust and the sand— 
the maple leaves cry through 
a million rusted holes 
diseased as the smell of refineries 
slithering up the Schuykill River 
and the skyline's thirsty teeth gape at clouds 
but can't drink— 

each passing gray is as painful as sun. 
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Untitled 


Leo Racicot 


Think of something else. 

Think of these stairs 
how solid 

how they can take you up 
from a down place. 

Think of this man 
with the one gold key 
in his shoelace 
how hard it must be 
to open a door 
with your foot. 

Think of this girl 
(in the red) 
how she must clear 
these umpteen tables 
in this Chinese restaurant 
day after day after... 
before the dark runs in. 

Think of the worker bee 
on-the-fly. 

Think of something else. 

Think of Man Ray 

the look on his model's face 

when he asked her not to shave 

for six weeks 

under both arms 

for his picture 

"Minotaur." 

how he longed 

she be lighter 
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for the lens. 

Think of not shaving 
for life 
for Man. 

Think of the great get-away, 
only later... 

Think of something else. 

Think of summer 
of the summer 
Sam & Leo & Joe 
walking in Vermont 
how they could not find 
their way in the wood, 
then did. 

Think of origami 

it being possible (not im-) to fold 

the universe 

in birds 

in twos 

& string & swing it paperlight 
from the bedplace light 
to look at your leisure. 

Think of something else. 

Think of the simplicity of the fetal strain 
how to push out is fatal 
but fixed 
but fine 

even in the clear for take-off. 

Find out why the cat 
came to you 
& licked its lips 
& showed its tongue 
after the plate was clear 
had already been cleared away 
by the girl in the red 
before the dark fell in. 


Find out why the girl 
in red 

is clearing the plates away 
before the people here 
have had a chance to finish. 

Think, sad man, of something else. 

of Daedalus, Daedalus 

who made it 

to the other side 

but to live in sight 

with the sight in him forever 

of his son 

who had fallen. 

Think of anything but him. 

Find out why this girl 
(in the red) 
is missing. 

Quick!—it's getting dark. 

O, Icarus, you should have shaved 
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The Garden Haiku 


Peter Fusco 


1. Art- 


2. i- 


3. fi- 


4. d- 


5. al 


6. flow- 


7. ers 


8. as the 


9. crow flies 

i the 

10. bow- 

2 gar- 

11. ers 

3 den 

12. show- 

4 un- 

13. ers 

5 der 

14. a- 


15. maze- 

i blue 

16. ing 

2 grass 

17. hours 

3 dot 

or 

4 dot 


dew 

o- 

ver 


1 some 

2 one 

3 in- 

4 tro- 

5 duce 


sym- 

et 

tri 

cal 

bird 

baths 
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